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FIRST STEPS IN THE WORLD.* 

Unpublished Letters of Ernest Eenan to his Sister 
Henriette : 1846-1847-1848. 



The following extracts have been made by Madame Psiehari (NoSmi 
Eenan) from her father's correspondence; the letters, in point of time, 
come immediately after the " Lettres Intimes " and " Oahigrs de 
Jeunesse " already published. 

The first letter was written by Ernest Benan some months after he 
had abandoned his theological studies in the seminary of Saint-Sulpice, 
and shortly after he left the half-way house found by him for a time 
in the clerical Collgge Stanislas. He was now quite by himself; his 
University degrees were still to be won; and he was without other 
means of living than a pittance earned by overseeing boys and correcting 
tasks in a crammer's school. He was already formidably endowed with 
learning; but, in habit of thought, he was still as unlike the new and 
free world which he was entering as was the church enclosure which 
had hitherto sheltered him round. And he was not yet master of that 
style which was to compel the world to listen to him. 

To one single soul he could pour out the tale of his every-day trials 
and triumphs — to his sister Henriette, who was living as a governess 
in Poland. The letters end with the communication of the first success 
which won him a definite place " in the world." 

L t 
"... Chere amie, I must tell you the quite distinguished way 

in which I have made the acquaintance of one of our philosoph- 
ical celebrities, M. Gamier, professor of philosophy at the Sor- 
bonne.^ I ventured to send him a few observations on an 
important point touched upon in one of his lectures. At the 
next lecture, he was kind enough to read out my letter and com- 
ment on it most gratifyingly for the unknown author. Some 

* Copyright, 1907, by Madame Jean Psiehari (n$e Kenan). 

t Beginning of 1846. 

t Adolphe Gamier succeeded Jouffroy as professor and wrote and 
lectured on many subjects, such as will and belief, that must have power- 
fully interested Renan at this period of his life. 
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days later, I had a letter from him, thanking me for my observa- 
tions and asking for more to relieve the severity of his lectures 
by interesting debates. He also invited me to call on him, so 
that he might make my acquaintance. I had to accept both invi- 
tations, and shortly sent him another philosophic letter on a very 
important question, which was beset by grave difficulties. The 
discussion of my letter took up the time of two lectures. With 
the keenest interest, lost in the crowd of his many hearers, un- 
known to all, even to the professor himself, I watched the varying 
impressions produced by the reading of different passages of my 
letter. I was proud, indeed, I so little and lowly, to hear myself 
cited from Buch a lecture-chair and occupying the attention of 
so grave an audience. 

"A few days later I paid the professor a visit, as I had been 
invited to do; and I was delighted with the amiability and kind- 
ness shown me. He expected, I think, to see a man thirty or 
forty years old; and my very young appearance — every one takes 
me for eighteen or twenty [Ernest Eenan was not yet twenty- 
three] — surprised him at first. But he only took all the more 
interest in me. As usual, I had to tell him my story, which 
greatly pleased him; and he complimented me on what I had 
done. And so, chire amie, I had a delightful hour with him, 
enough to uplift and exalt me for more than a week; and the 
remembrance of it upholds me when I stumble. It is so needful 
to have, outside of oneself, some source of stimulation. Only 
contact with minds can form minds. After giving me good ad- 
vice for my guidance in philosophic studies, urging me particu- 
larly to go up for the University agregation in philosophy, in 
which he said I would succeed well, he asked me to keep on send- 
ing my observations as occasion offered, and especially to visit 
him often that he might follow my studies. 

" So you see, chere amie, I am not altogether deprived of 
support from without. Besides, chere amie, I am reaping the 
fruit of my solitary and concentrated life, finding strength in 
myself and supplying by activity within that which is wanting 
without. Et quoi! am I alone when beside me I have Kant and 
Herder and Plato and Leibnitz? Where could I find men like 
these, and where could they speak more intimately than in their 
books ? I cry aloud as I converse with them; at sight of them 
hi my soul within me be lifted up ! And in my poor chamber, 
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bare and lonely, I pass moments full of happiness beyond belief. 
Then sad reality comes running back; but I heed it not in my 
speculative mood. Ah ! how I thank God that he has placed my 
happiness in thinking and feeling ! 

"There is only one thing to make me unhappy, chere amiej 
it is the thought of my poor mother. I tried to prepare her for 
my leaving the College Stanislas; and I have received a dis- 
tressing letter from her. She loves me, poor mother, God knows 
how much ! But what could I do against my conscience ? Oh ! 
I repeat from the depths of my soul, if there were question only 
of my life's happiness, I would have made the sacrifice of it with 
all my heart." 

II. 

"... Do not worry any more, chere amie, about my wardrobe. 
It is much better furnished than you think; I have two of every- 
thing, and quite proper. I must have explained myself badly 
about the sum I spent on it that you should be so astonished. 
Only think, besides what I borrowed of Mallet Freres, I have used 
the 500 francs which Alain gave me.* Moreover, it has been 
easy to metamorphose certain parts of my old costume, the 
houppelande [worn by ecclesiastics] into an overcoat, etc. I have 
kept other considerable items of clothing, with which something 
can be done. You will arrange all that for me. I also had a 
quite new frock coat, which, by changing the shape a little, has 
been made really decent. 

" So you see my economy is no great miracle, and, had it not 
been for the enormous cost of necessary books and the purchase 
of a silver watch — an object of prime necessity in the life I lead 
— my expenses would have been even less considerable." 

III. 

"... There is no end to the complaints I have to make of 
my maitre de pension.^ During vacation, I did for him three 
times as much work as I owed him, lured on by the promise that 
he would not use me for keeping boys in and other extra services ; 
and then he comes and tells me if s impossible, that I must go on 
as I did before! More still: not only does the little I earn not 

* Alain Renan, elder brother of Ernest, born at Treguier in 1811, 
died at Neuilly near Paris in 1883. 
' t M. Crouzet, proprietor of the boarding-school. 
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come to me on time, but I do not get the whole of it. I spare 
you the details of these manoeuvres, because I can only speak of 
them as pieces of rascality; but, by means of them, he robs me of 
a part of what was due me for moments so precious to me and 
which I had spent liberally for his benefit. He counts on my 
shyness and arranges things so that I cannot get out of it with- 
out telling him in effect that he is a rascal — and he knows very 
well I will never say that to him. Besides, it is almost materially 
impossible that I should keep boys in this year, seeing that it 
prevents my long hours of study at the Bibliotheque Boyale — 
and yet these are indispensable for my work." 

IV.* 

" I find great encouragement for my work in the acquaintance 
I have been able to make with several very distinguished men, 
intercourse with whom is very precious in keeping me up to a 
high standard. I told you how I got acquainted with M. Gamier ; 
at every visit I am delighted with the interest and esteem he 
shows me. He has asked me to communicate to him in writing 
all the observations which come to my mind about his lectures; 
he is now getting ready to publish them. The same means which 
won for me his acquaintance has gained me that of one of our 
most celebrated thinkers, M. Damiron.-j- M. Gamier had already 
spoken to him about me, and the letter which I wrote him so 
raised me in his esteem that he gave me advice which greatly 
flatters me, although it is not practicable at present to follow it. 
He strongly urged me to compete for the prize of philosophy 
given by the Academie des Sciences Morales et Politiques, of 
which he is a member; he has been named on the examining com- 
mittee. 

" Mademoiselle Ulliac;}: has also procured for me the acquaint- 
ance of a very remarkable man, M. Emile Souvestre,§ whose last 
book shows much strength and originality of mind. He has a 
brain so moral, so poetic, that I forgive him the slightness of his 
faith in science and his consequent lack of enthusiasm. For 

* March, 1846. 

tDamiron, like his associate Jouffroy, had a great name in French 
University teaching for more than forty years, and is still remembered 
in the history of nineteenth-century philosophy, which can scarcely be 
said of Adolphe Garnier. 

}An intimate friend of Henriette Kenan. 

i Emile Souvestre has become a French classic. 
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that matter, intercourse with him could not be easier and simpler ; 
and there is a fragrance of suavity* in all that touches his amiable 
family. 

" What a singular position is mine, chere amie, obliged as I 
am to gain acquaintances and to owe to my own efforts what so 
many others gain from circumstances. But it is necessary for 
me, chere amie, not so much for the help I may expect, as for the 
intellectual and moral advantages I obtain. Condemned to live 
in a heavy, stifling atmosphere, the soul would lower its tone if 
not stimulated from time to time by those who keep it lofty and 
pure." 

"... M. Guigniaut, one of the first among our learned men, 
thought my Greek composition faultless; it was ranked among 
the first, perhaps the very first — they never tell the part places. 
My Latin verses won me less praise ; M. Ozanam found them only 
correct and exact, with little composition. Truly, when I made 
them I had but one desire — that they should be the last of my 
life. My Latin discourse gained me the highest praise from the 
severe M. Leelerc."^: 

VI.§ 
"... I cannot tell you the joy I felt, chere amie, when Mon- 
day, March 15th, at three o'clock in the morning, I completely 
finished the first-born of my labor — something which has cost 
me too much trouble not to be dear to me. Appendices, addi- 
tions, explanatory notes, analytic indexes — nothing is wanting; 
and, whatever may be its success, I shall at least have had the 
satisfaction of bringing a work of patience to a complete finish. 
It consists of four copy-books, forming in all 1,518 pages quarto 
size. The title under which I have had it registered is : ' Histor- 
ical and Theoretical Essay on the Semitic Languages in General 
and on the Hebrew Language in Particular.'|| After hesitating 

* The curious expression " fragrance of suavity " applied to his family 
is one of Renan's reminiscences of the church liturgy — the Vulgate 
Bible's " odorem suavitatis." 

t October 23rd, 1846 — University examination for license. 

t Victor Leclerc was for fifty years professor of Latin literature, and 
for thirty-three years dean of the Faculty of Letters, in Paris. He 
edited and translated the complete works of Cicero. 
§ March, 1847. 

|| This first work of the unknown scholar won for . him the important 
Prix Volney, for which M. Damiron had urged him to compete. 
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for a long time, chire amie, I have decided to sign it with my 
name in full. It is important that people should know there is 
some one capable of executing a considerable work on the Hebrew 
language, whatever may be the comparative result of the work." 

[On the margin of the fourth page of this letter there is writ- 
ten] " Let me compliment you, chire amie, on the travel articles 
which you have published, especially the last one. It is wonder- 
fully well said and felt. You have something firm and mascu- 
line in your style, which is very rare with women. You speak 
French like one who knows Latin." 

VII.* 

"It is over, dear Henriette, that day we were so long await- 
ing ; and it will leave lasting memories in my life. Its last hours 
I consecrate to a talk with you, for, amid all the gladness it 
brought me, I felt a great void in my heart. You were wanting, 
chire amie; and, though I saw around me in that vast hall known 
and friendly faces, I felt alone since you were not there. I saw 
you placed beside me, and thought how much your joy would have 
been made greater by my own. 

"It was the first time, bonne amie, that I attended one of 
these brilliant literary tournaments, where all our intellectual 
celebrities show themselves to a refined public eager for enjoy- 
ments of the mind. The outer show, the antique ceremonial 
which directs these solemnities, struck me far less than the 
exquisite tone dominating actors and spectators alike and that 
varnish of good taste which is found only in Paris and has a 
stamp of its own in literary society. It is not what you would 
call the tone of the grand monde; on the contrary, the man of 
the world would find the manner pedantic, antiquated, tiresome. 
It is something much less arbitrary than that which makes fash- 
ion; it is much more the result of a high degree of intellectual 
culture than of long habit, which can alone form one to the easy 
tone of society. All these old Academicians, with their costumes 
and formalities of other days, their manners of another world, 
the oddness of them which makes one smile at times, are far 
from being representatives of the ton a la mode; but they repre- 

•May 3rd, 1847— Session of the Institut de France at which Ernest 
Kenan was awarded the Prix Volney. 
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sent something better, delicacy in things of the mind, refinement, 
exquisite tact, and — what is still better, — science, thought, phi- 
losophy. 

" M. Tocqueville presided at the session, he is this year presi- 
dent of the French Academy.* He was attended by MM. Ville- 
main and B6musat, the former secretaire perpetuel, the latter 
chancellor, of the Academy." 

VHI.f 

"... My first letter of the New Year is for you, chere amie. 
What reflections on the past and the future does it not awake in 
me — this passing of time which finds none indifferent to it! 
Will the year now beginning prove happier? Shall it bring into 
my life any great revolution? Will it increase our common hap- 
piness? We should rejoice, chere amie, that the obscurity which 
veils our future leaves us hope, and suffers not too clear a view 
to chill our efforts. I have a feeling of sadness at sight of this 
increase of years : what people call " the beautiful years " of life 
are already far on the way for me. Strange, chere amie, that 
one-half of life has to be used in purchasing the other! And, 
even so, do we enter into possession of it? 

"Ah ! how sad is life when we look at it in certain lights ! Now 

that its flowers seem to have faded for me, my good Henriette, 

I must have great need of you. For my philosophy is sad and 

the light of science which bids me follow does little more, so far, 

than criticise and destroy. Doubtless it will lead to building up 

later — but meanwhile we shall have suffered." 

Note. — The foregoing letters are addressed after the old fashion. 

Mademoiselle 
Mademoiselle Renan, 

au eh&teau de Klemensow, pres Zamosc, 
Pologne. 

They are signed uniformly E. Renan or simply E. R. 

* " My father wrote ' M. Tocqueville ' — a characteristic slip, for he 
was not very familiar with such names at that time. In French we 
say, 'M. de Tocquevillej' or, 'Tocqueville' simply." — Note of Madame 
Psichari. 

f!848. 



